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THE CIRCULAR, 
Is published on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, at 43 Willow Place, near the South Ferry, 
(Atlantic-st. ) 

The topics which have heretofore chiefly occu- 
pied its columns, and which will still be the main 
elements of its most serious discussions, are com- 
prised in the following schedule of doctrines and 


measures : 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 
of the Gospel. 
«¢ Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruction 
of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible record 
and the apostolic age. 

‘‘ Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the invisible ‘ Mansions’ by Christ and his 
followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

«Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on Eartn 

AS IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 
«* All mine are thine, and thine are mine.”—Jesus 
Christ. 


DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

«* He will swallow up Deatn in Vicrory.” Isaiah. 


SUMMARY THEOCRATIC PLATFORM. 


Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world andin Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 

















While these are the main topics of The Circu- 
lar, it nevertheless is not a Religious or Social- 
ist paper merely, i. e. to the exclusion of other 
matter, but will embrace in its scope whatever is 
progressive and inspiring in Science, Literature, 
Art, and the News of the world, interpreting events 
from a spiritual point of view, and in their relations 
to the great Providentiai movement of the times. 

Thre Circular employs in its preparation no hire- 
ling service, but is edited and printed by the family 
of the Brooklyn Commune, and is offered to those 
who desire it, (as the gospel is,) 

WITHOUT MONEY AND WITHOUT PRICE, 
trusting its support to the cause it advocates, and 
the voluntary contributions of its readers. With the 
prospect of growing to a Daily issue, it seeks the 
full codperation, literary and editorial, as well as 
pecuniary, of all who sympathize with its objects, 

J Those who prefer to pay a definite price for 
the paper, instead of receiving it asa free gift, may 
send 43,00 for the yearly volume, 

Address “The Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y.” 


WANTED FOR THE CIRCULAR, 
Well written articles on ail subjects of interest, in- 
cluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Faith 
Experience ; Discussions of Communism and Practi- 
cal Reform; General Correspondence, and Reports of 
News, &e. &c. By writing for The Circular, its 
friends will realize its highest value--making it an 
occasion of improvement both ways, in giving and 
receiving. Let it be a Community Parer—an organ 
of the true-hearted every where—growing up in 





PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


[The Publishers offer Books and Pamphlets ror 
saLe, that they may have the means of offering The 
Circular as @ FREE GIFT.) 


£97 Just published, a Book for Students of theHigher Law, en- 
titled— 

BIBLE COMMUNISM ; 4 Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 ets. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Extract from the Introduction to Bible Communism. 

‘* The head-waiters of the Brooklyn Commune and 
purveyors of The Circular, being under a pledge of 
some two years’ standing t» issue the Fourth An- 
nual Report of the Oneida Association, which pledge 
they have not hitherto had time and means to fulfill, 
and being subject, in their official position, to many 
calls for the First Report of that Institution, which 
they cannot answer, (the original edition having 
been long ago exhausted,) propose in this work to 
combine the substance of the three past Reports, 
with such other matter from The Circular as will 
be necessary to make it asummary substitute for all 
the Annual Reports; and so acquit themselves of 
further obligation in the premises.” 

Contents of Bible Communism. 
PART L—MATTERS OF FACT. 

Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART IL.—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuaprer I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarter II. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarrer IJ. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cnuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarrer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, Xe. 

Cuarrer VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 

PART I1L.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 

Criticism or CuristenpomM. ConstirurionaL Curis- 

rianiry. Tue Breve on Marriage. Pavur’s Views 

or MarriaGe. Law or AbuLTERY. 


APPENDIX TO PART III.—Cotioquy on 


RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 


Mar- 


The Berean; A Manual for the help of 

those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: an octavo volume of 500 pages.—- 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 
The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c..—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Biste Commenism—its constitutional 
basis. and prospects of suecess—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 


The Circular ; Complete Files of Vol. 2, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 


The Perfectionist; (Bound;) Vols. 1, 2, 
and 3: and Tne Witness, Vol. 2. Price 
$1,00 per Volume. 


Salvation from Sin, Explained and Defen- 
ded. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6 1-4 ets. 


Annual Reports, (Second and Third,) of the 
Oneipa Association. Price 12 1-2 cts. 
8a7" The above Publications may be sent by mail to any part 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 


at 


Oneida, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. | Wallingford, Ct. 
Putney, Vt Cambridge, Vt. 


HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS. 


Business Cards of the Communities. 
HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz : 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of— 
APPLES, the most approved varieties. 
PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 
PLUMS, 
PEACHES, 
Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 
Usually on hand at the THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwnear Fiour, in 
sacks—-Inptan Meat, Freep, &e. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 
Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases; Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 

STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 


Choice varieties. 


7s Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

IB The PRINTING OFFICE of the Commu- 
nity is in condition to receive orders for ordinary 
kinds of Job Printing. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices, 

Tuerr Mixx has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now, doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers, 





Community Machine-Shop. 


wavee 
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WILLIAM R. INSLEE & (€0., 
MACHINISTS, 


Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 








W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for eopper- 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools, Machinists’ 
Lathes, &c. &c. ; and are prepared to execute orders for ‘ma- 
chinery generally. 

WM. R. 


INSLEE. ABRAM C, SMITH, 





Business Agency. 

Groner Craain, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
to intrust to him. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities. en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. He 
wiil serve those who wish for a trusty Agent, at rea- 
sonable rates of commission—much less in most cases 
than it would cost them to come to the city to do 
their business for themselves. Address ‘ Grorce 
Cragin, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N.Y!’ 











Pompeii. 
Mr. Tuompson, of the Independent, gives the 
following account of a visit to Pompeii, which he 
made just a year ago: 

“ The first day of Jannary, 1853, will ever 
be memorable in my private calendar. In or- 
der to see all that we desired of Naples and its 
environs, it was necessary to crowd many ob- 
jects into a small compass, and to make the 
day long by early rising. At six o’clock we 
had breakfasted, and at half past six were on 
our way to Pompeii, twelve wiles distant.— 
But though we started thus early, we did not 
forget the ‘ Happy New Year,’ nor the dear 
friends at home, gathered for social commu- 
nion or for religious worship. The night had 
been frosty and the air was sharp, bat after the 
sun had fully risen, we enjoyed a pure, bland 
atmosphere at a temperature of about 65 de- 
grees. 








power and edification, with their growth in God. 


of the country, or may be obtained by application at any of the 
Communes. 





* Our first visit was to the city of the dead. 


It is conjectured that Pompeii was buried by 
the ashes and cinders from the burning moun- 
tain, while the torrent of lava poured over 
Herculaneum, about nine miles to the west.* 
Doubtless the origjnal deposit has been in- 
creased by subsequent eruptions, but the city 
no where appears to have been covered to a 
greater depth than four or five feet above the 
roofs of the houses. It has been excavated 
to the level of the streets, and to the founda- 
tions of the buildings, thus uncovering to the 
light of day the city as it stood 1800 years ago. 
As you walk upon the massive stone pavement 
laid more than twenty-five hundred years since, 
and exhibiting the ruts worn by wheels that 
traversed it before the Christian era ; as you go 
from street to street, mile after mile, and hour 
after hour, and look in upon the vacant houses, 
and shops, and temples, an indescribable feel- 
ing of desolation comes over you, and you sit 
down in silence and awe before him who ma- 
keth the mountains to quake and burn with 
fire. 

“You approach the city by the road that 
once connected it with Herculaneum. In the 
suburbs stands the house of Arrius Diomedes, 
the first house of the buried city that was 
brought to light. It was a large and elegant 
mansion, and still exhibits traces of the wealth 
and luxury of its owner. Along the road-side, 
as along the Appian way, you find tombs and 
monuments adorned with bas-reliefs in wonder- 
ful preservation. “ The very inscriptions are as 
legible as if they had been lettered yesterday. 
Without the walls are the remains of an inn, 
and seats of stone upon which the inhabitants 
were wont to rest themselves after their walks 
of pleasure. Entering the city gate, a long 
row of shops and houses meet the eye upon 
both sides of this principal street, which is laid 
bare for the length of halfa mile. The coun- 
ters of the shops, the receptacles for cooling 
wine, the ornaments of the walls, inscriptions 
and monuments indicating the occupations of 
the people, and their manner of life—are here 
in the vividness of a resurrection. The porta- 
ble articles found on the premises, that served 
to identify each house, have all been removed 
to the museum at Naples ; as also the finer fres- 
coes and mosaics. | Enough of these remain, 
however, to show the luxurious and the lascivi- 
ous taste of the inhabitants. Here is a living 
commentary upon the concluding verses of the 
first chapter of Paul’s epistle to the Romans. 
The shocking memorials of human depravity 
here ound, and now collected in the secret 
chamber of the Museo Borbonico at Naples, are 
no longer to be seen upon any terms——the Pope 
when in exile at Naples having prohibited their 
exhibition, as contrary to good morals. But 
every memorial of Pompeii shows it to have 
been a city of lust, a second Sodom. The man 
of letters who should select such subjects for 
the frescoes of his walls as are found in the 
house of Sallust, would be scouted from our 
modern society. 

‘** Yet wonderful was the perfection of art as 
here exhibited ; amazing was the wealth of a 
city adorned with such temples, theaters, and 
other public edifices as yet are found in their 
old places and proportions, along these silent 
streets ; vast, too, was the wealth of private 
citizens who dwelt in these houses, whose floors 
are composed of rich mosaics, whose walls are 





*In Morse’s Gazetteer, we find the following ac- 
count of Herculaneum : 

Herculaneum, ancient city, Italy, 5 m. E, by 8. 
from Naples. It was destroyed by an eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius, A.D. 79; and its site had long been a 
matter of doubtful discussion, as it had been com- 
pletely buried under volcanic substances to a depth 
of 70 feet. At last, a peasant, in 1711, digging a 
well in his garden, found some pieces of fine marble. 
Excavations were soon commenced, and a number of 
pillars, an amphitheatre in good preservation, a 
basilica, two temples, and a theatre were discovered. 
Whole streets have since been cleared, and are found 
to be paved and flagged on the sides. A number of 
bronze statues of all sizes, have been obtained ; like- 
wise pillars of marble and alabaster, mosaics and 
paintings, many of them in high preservation, vari- 
ous ornaments of dress, kitchen utensils, household 
furniture, surgical instruments, and other imple- 
ments of all kinds. The whole is calculated to con- 
vey a complete idea of the manners of the age, and 
to correct a nuinber of erroneous ideas of the arts 
and habits of the ancients. The most. valuable re- 
mains, however, are the manuscripts. These are all 
calcined, and a number of them sunk into dust when 
exposed to the air. About eighteen hundred, how- 
ever, have been preserved; and there is reason to 
expect that many more may still be found, and among 
them, perhaps some of the missing classics. It ap- 
pears that the inhabitants of this city had time to 
escape when it was destroyed, as very few skeletons 








are found, while at Pompeii the number of skeletons 
is very considerable. 
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adorned with elaborate frescoes, whose courts 
are surrounded with marble pillars, and beau- 
tified with marble vases and fountains. In the 
garden of one house recently exhumed, the 
statuary has been left precisely as found, pret- 
ty little groups surrounding the fountain, whose 
very pipes can be distinctly traced from the 
reservoir above. 

“¢ There is nothing new under the sun ;—not 
even our patent methods of heating houses, and 
of warming water for baths. This was done at 


Pompeii by means of flues of tiling carried | 


around the rooms, within the walls, and having 
apertures for the escape of heat from the fur- 
nace below. Walter, Chilson, &c., have invad- 
ed the patent of some luckless dealer in fur- 
naces at Pompeii, who was buried at last in ashes 
and cinders. We don’t know so much, afterall, 
in America, in this nineteenth century. ‘Take 
away the knowledge of the Gospel, and we 


know nothing in comparison with these ancient | 


lords of the arts and the elegancies of life. 

‘The streets of Pompeii are rectangular 
and were better paved, und probably better 
regulated than the streets of New York. The 
houses were much better built. The cement 
made two thousand years ago is like a rock to- 
day. There were no Twenty-first-street con- 
tractors here. How wonderful is the preserva- 
tion of these walls—in ashes to be sure, but in 
themselves proof against decay. How perfect 
the pillars, the mouldings, the capitals! How 
distinct and how delicate the painting on the 
valls and ceilings! How admirable the ar- 
rangement of the houses and the gardens! 
How beautiful—-but we must not linger at 
Pompeii. Its gloom is the more oppressive 
for the sunlight that shines upon its desola- 
tion.” 
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Central Business Agency. 

Im calling attention to the Business Agency 
advertised on our first page, something may be 
said in reference to the history, circumstances, 
and utility of the undertakiag. Our associated 
Communities being situated wide apart, and havy- 
ing each a somewhat distinct circle of wants and 
productions, required for their own convenience 
a central agency for buying, selling, and exchange ; 
and accordingly such a function has naturally 
attached itself to our establishment here. Mr. 
Crary, our associate, has been commissioned with 
all the city business of the several Associations 
for some years, and we have found in this ar- 
rangement one of the utilities of Communism, in- 
asmuch as he is able to do with little trouble for 
hundreds of persons in combination, what would 
involve a large cost of time, trouble and money, 
if the same business were to be discharged for 
them separately, and much more if every man 
should undertake a journey to the city to do it 
for himself. 

As our system of Community agency has be- 
come known, other friends besides those of the 
Associations have appreciated its advantages, and 
solicited from time to time its services in business 
transactions in the city requiring a trusty person- 
al oversight. Finding it not incompatible with 
his other engagements, Mr. Cragin has uniformly 
attended to these informal commissions, and has 
discharged them with satisfaction and suecess.— 
As specimens of the convenience of the agency- 
system, and the natural growth of the business in 
our hands, we might mention one or two instances, 
Our friend, H. N Leer, a well-known merchant 
in Oneida Co., by arrangement with Mr. Cragin a 
year since, has been able to order goods at any 
time, and to have them purchased and dispatched 
under Mr. C.’s personal supervision, thereby sav- 
ing himself the trouble and expense of too frequent 
journeys, and the loss of time which they would 
require from his business. The several bills of 
goods that have been so purchased and forwarded, 
have been reported satisfactory. Mr. Cragin’s 
former connection with the mercantile trade in the 
city, is worthy of mention in connection with the 
advantages of this branch of the agency. Another 
instance: A friend in Maine, whose acquaintance 
with us was wholly through the Circular, sent on 
several months since a package of land-warrants, 
soliciting our services in selling them. Having 
succeeded to his satisfaction, Mr. Cragin has 
since received several commissions froin him and 
others in the same line. 

These and other instances, occurring unsought 
and unexpected, indicate the growth of a natu- 
ral demand, and demonstrate the cconyenience of 
such a public agency as we advertise and propose 
to establish. As the number of associated Com- 
munities increases, and the trades and businesses 


multiply in variety, the advantages and facilities 
of our general agency located in New York, must 
| of necessity increase in the same proportion. So 
that at no distant day our own productions will 
; necessarily introduce us to almost every variety 
of business, from that of manufacturing steel traps 
| for our friends in the wild, uninhabited regions of 
the northern lakes, to the making of books and 
editing of newspapers. 

We expect also that this agency business 
which we are now establishing, will be an impor- 
tant auxiliary of Communism. It is a first lesson 
in combination, and will add another to the num- 
ber of links which God is gradually accumulating, 
to bind the interests of all believers in one. 





The Railroad Dfficulty at Erie. 

Considerable indignation has lately been man- 
ifested by the New York press, against the mhab- 
itants of the town of Erie, (Pa.) on account of their 
riotous proceedings in respect to the Lake Shore 

tailroad. Although the affair has been in progress 
several weeks, we have as yet. heard but one side 
of the matter, and that universally denunciatory 
against the citizens of the place. The circumstan- 
ces, as reported by the papers, are briefly these: 
One of the railroad Companies, whose lines inter- 
sect at Erie, thought it for their advantage to 
alter the width of their gauge at that place, for 
the purpose of facilitating travel, and avoiding 
a double change of cars. But the citizens of the 
place, forseeing that the change would operate 
to their disadvantage, and fancying themselves 
aggrieved, assembled in a body, and headed by 
the Mayor, tore up the track, burnt the ties, 
demolished a bridge near by, and refused to allow 
the reconstruction of the track, thereby causing a 
serious interruption of travel. It is said that Gov. 
Bigler tacitly sanctions the proceedings of the 
rioters. 

We do not believe in mobbing—the Erie people 
are undoubtedly wrong in that matter; but nei- 
ther do we believe that their cause is so trivial as 
is generally alleged—a mere ridiculous matter of 
pies and cakes. There are powerful corporation 
interests concerned on one side, and it will be 
time to make up a fair judgment on the merits of 
the difficulty between them and the citizens of 
Erie, when we have heard both sides. 





The Santa Claus Influenza. 

The spirit of the holidays infects the very air. 
It is certainly so in the climate of these cities. 
We do not keep Christmas—our little folks let 
Santa Claus go by—they send him no inyitations 
up chimney—they find no more plums than usual 
in their puddings—we all keep right on about our 
business this holiday week; and yet symptoms of 
the prevailing epidemic are quite visible in the 
family. We fecl the influence of the alimentive 
demon—the children have to be criticised for 
restlessness, and frivolity—and the old folks are 
—not cross—but tempted to be so. Domestic 
tranquility in general is invaded. There is a spir- 
it of sensuality and reckless abandonment to 
pleasure, pervading the air, as perceivable tu the 
senses as the blowing of an east wind, and just as 
much above the opposition of our wills. 

This holiday epidemic seems to increase in 
virulence and spread itself yearly. Christmas 
was never a Puritan festival—New England wos 
not brought up to make any thing of it. It 
is un importation from Roman Catholic and Old- 
Church countries. There is evidently an apostasy 
from the old Puritan watchfulness against Popery, 
in the favor which this festival has obtained. The 
Puritans had a keen instinet that its spiritual in- 
fluence was bad—that it let in the sorceries of 
the Catholic church. 

Its observance now is scarcely salted with one 
thought of religion. Its rites are eatingand drink- 
ing and riotous merry-making, and its high priests 
are professed lovers of pleasure. 

To know what the matter is, is sometimes half 
a cure—and if any of our friends are troubled with 
unusual symptcms nowadays, perhaps they will 
find anexplanation in this idea of the Santa Claus 
Influenza. 





Winter, at Last. 

Old North seems finally to have got the better 
of the South for the season. For the last two ov 
three days we have had genuine winter weather ; 
and as our yearly supply of the same is very limi- 
ted, the little we have is industriously improved. 
Boys, equipped with sleds and skates, throng the 
streets, and appear to relish the snow and ice im- 
mensely. Even the older folks partake in a meas- 
ure of the general exhilaration. Omnibuses are 
metamorphosed into long, handsome sleighs, drawn 
by four, six, eight, and sometimes ten or twelve 
horses, gaily caparisoned, and coursing along their 








way with redoubled speed. The musical jingle of 
bells is heard without, now in a soft and distant 
solo, and now swelling into a silvery chorus, 
bringing to mind youthful days of frolic and 
sleigh-riding. Altogether it is a cheerful and 
stirring time—to all but the homeless. 

—t oo ee ~ 

ITEMS. 

—A new telegraphic railway-clock is invented, 
which is to connect all the different time-pieces 
on a given route, by means of a telegraphic wire, 
and so obviate accidents from difference in time, 
by producing an unerring uniformity at the sepa- 
rate stations. As showing the importance of the 
invention, it is stated that the accident on the 
Providence and Worcester railroad, some time 
since, by which several lives were lost, was owing 
to a variation in the conductors’ watches of only 
one minute. 

—American spiritual rapping and table-turning 
are thrown entirely into the shade by similar oc- 
currences in France. The last story is, that the 
tables there have not only become speaking and 
writing tables, but even musical composers ; and 
that there is nothing of the kind in this country 
which is not rivalled or surpassed by French de- 
velopment. 

—Lord Palmerston has resigned his office of 
Secretary of State, for the Home Department of 
England. The reasons for this step, although 
officially attributed to other causes, are generally 
understood to be, dissatisfaction with the policy of 
the British government, in respect to the Russo- 
Turkish difficulties. 

—The late snow-storm was quite violent at the 
East. On Thursday last, the snow was eighteen 
inches deep on a level in Boston; and the drifts 
in many places reached the depth of ten feet. 

—The latest advices from Europe announce that 
Persia has taken sides with Russia, against Tur- 
key. 





Hats and Bonnets. 

Willis says, that ‘while the New-York ladies 
are universally giving in, just now, to the most 
inconvenient and unbecoming fashion of a bonnet 
that was ever invented, (knapsacked between the 
shoulders, on the back of the neck,) the New- 
York men, (he is agreeably surprised to see,) have 
effectually emancipated themselves from any such 
thing as slavery in the fashion of ahat.’ One 
can stroll, he, says, the whole length of Broad- 
way and see no two hats of any particular fash- 
ion; and he thinks, ‘the pave is as much im- 
proved in picturesqueness by this defiance of fash- 
ion on the part of the men, as it is lessened in 
style and true elegance by the temporary bonnet- 
slavery of the ladies.’ 

Why not take this opportunity to invent a 
model hat that will do for men and women both ? 
Let the fashion be according to Greenough’s prin- 
ciple of taste, that beauty is the expression of 
function or use. Then s/ove-pipe hats will cer- 
tainly be discarded. The Kossuth hat in some of 
its varieties, comes the nearest to the true idea, 
we think, of any thing that is now worn. 








A Picture. 

* As I was returning,” says a friend, “from a 
short trip on the Hudson River Railroad, a man 
and a woman entered the car where I was sitting, 
the woman grumbling severely because they had 
been charged extra for an overplus of baggage.— 
After delivering her mind freely on this subject, 
she turned to her husband and said: ‘ You have 
done this! I wish you was at home; I wish you 
was at home!’ Seeing no empty seats, she said, 
‘Well, I suppose we can stand up.’ The conductor 
kindly said they would find vacant seats in the 
next car. The woman declared she would not 
go into another car. Then he pointed out one 
seat to her, which was the only one that happened 
to be without an occupant. ‘I want a seat for 
my husband too,’ said she, snappishly. The pas- 
sengers were much annoyed, and wished aloud 
that she would keep her ‘unruly member’ quiet ; 
while some of the fairer sex laughed at the meek 
demeanor of her consort, who looked as though 
he had not sufficient courage to say his soul was 
his own. I doubted, [added our friend,] whether 
a master at the South has a more obedient ser- 
yant, than this woman has made of her husband.” 





Beauty in Organization. 

The construction of Rustic Seats furnishes a 
good illustration of the principle of unity and 
Association. People frequently say, on seeing the 
rough, cragged material we use, ‘What can be 
made of such stuff? It is good for nothing but 
the fire.’ But after it is worked into furniture, 


people say of man, ‘He is selfish and crooked ;— 
what can be made of him? Social harmony is im- 
possible.’ But by a process similar to that by 
which a rustic seat is made, a beautiful social 
structure is possible. In the first place, the ma- 
terial of a rustic seat is severed from its earthly 
ties. Then a great deal of superfluous stuff, which 
clings to it, is removed. Then it is worked into 
combination. Beauty is the result of the union of 
very uncouth looking parts; and use and com- 
fort are obtained by the organization of material 
which in its original state seemed worthless. In 
this way, Association will astonish those who are 
discouraged about man in his condition of isolation. 
Oneida, Dec. 26, 1853. ° 





Hoximays THAT arE Hotipays.—Holy days, 
kept without any intermission from one Christ- 
mas to another. 





Where is the true Church ?---No. 5. 

Inquirer—Is this original Primitive church 
accessible to us—can we practically connect our- 
selves with it, and enter into fellowship and com- 
munication with its members? Can we recog- 
nize them as our kings and priests ? 

Circularius.—Certainly, if Christ is accessible, 
his church is also; for it is with him: the Primi- 
tive saints who constitute that church, are ‘ mem- 
bers of his flesh and of his bones,’ If we can have 
intercourse with the Head, why not with the body? 
Precisely the same kind of unbelief prevents free 
access to them as that which shuts Christ out of 
the world, and puts God far away in the heayens. 
Precisely the same kind of faith as that which 
opens free communication with the Father and 
Son, will also give access to the Apostles, Proph- 
ets, and General Assembly of the Primitive church. 
Like Christ they are spiritual beings; like him 
they are reigning on the earth by spiritual influ- 
ences ; and like him they may be seen, received, 
and fellowshiped by spiritual faith. We can have 
nothing to do with Christ or any part of his king- 
dom, otherwise than by that faith which is the 
‘evidence of things not seen; and by the same 
faith we can open communication with the kings 
and priests whom he has set over us. 

The first thing to be done, in order that we 
may have access to God, is, to believe that ‘he is 
and isa rewarder of them that diligently seek 
him?” Then we ‘feel after him’ with our hearts, 
and conyerse with him through his word. So the 
first thing to be done in order that we may have 
fellowship with the Primitive church, is to believe 
that it is a real, living church, and is at work 
over us and around us. Then our hearts will go 
forth to it——we shall acquaint ourselves with its 
spiritual history and position, and so shall become 
conscious members of it and partakers of its 
blessings. If there is a way for us to be joined 
to the Lord in a sense that is valuable and sub- 
stantial, then there is a way for us to join the 
Primitive church in a sense that is equally valu- 
able and substantial. 

It is not necessary that we should worship the 
invisible saints, in order that we may enter into 
their fellowship. They have no disposition to 
intercept any portion of the adoration which is 
due to the Most High, as we are assured by such 
facts as that recorded in Rey. 22: 8,9. But there 
is certainly no more impropriety in our soliciting 
their intercessions, than there is in asking a visi- 
ble friend to intercede for us. If a man may call 
for the elders of the church to pray for him, 
there is certainly nothing to forbid his calling for 
the elders of the church in heaven to do the same. 
As members of Christ, the Primitive church 
are in some sense ‘priests,’ and unquestionably 
take part in his mediatorial office between God 
and the world. 

The relation which ought to be established be- 
tween the believer on earth and the invisible 
church, is simply that which he might. properly 
enter into with a visible Christian church. Sup- 
pose the apostolic church were now on earth. A 
man might certainly join it without worshiping 
its saints. Ile might commune with them, and 
join their worship of the Father. He might re- 
ceive their instructions, so far as they were wiser 
thanhe. He might submit himself to their pas- 
torship, so far as the Holy Ghost had made them 
his overseers. All this would be perfectly con- 
sistent with his allegiance to God, and in fact 
favorable and necessary to its fruitfulness. So 
our spirits may join the church of the first-born, 
we may commune and worship with them, we may 
learn from them and submit to them, without 
turning away from God. 

It is the policy of the Christian dispensation to 
turn the hearts of believers from the visible te 





they express astonishment and admiration. So 


the spiritual world. Christ left his disciples and 
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THE CIRCULAR. 








established his head-quarters in heaven, that he 
might give an upward, instead of a horizontal, direc- 
tion to their spiritual affections. In like manner 
he has provided for Christendom a church high 
above the level on which all the visible sects stand, 
the attraction of which will draw faith upward 
to the unseen world, and toward God. The best 
cravings of all true hearts for church-fellowship, 
and church-privileges, will ultimately be turned 
toward the invisible center of Christianity, where 
Christ himself and his glorious kings and priests 
occupy the stations which popes and cardinals and 
bishops and doctors of divinity, arrogate to them- 
selves in the counterfeit hierarchies of this world. 
Those crayings will then be satisfied, and never 
till then. 
As the invisible church extends itself into this 
world by attaching to itself individual believers, 
subordinate visible churches may be formed.— 
But they will not be representative, ‘vicegerent’ 
churches. 
world by virtue of a traditionary will, and under 
the pretence that the Primitive church is dead. 
They will be branches, not whole trees by them- 
selves ; and as fast as their afliliation to the parent 
stock proceeds, the partition between heaven and 
earth will be broken down—the distinction be- 
tween the ‘church militant’? and the ‘church 
triumphant’ will be repudiated. But whether 
these visible branches exist or not, whoever wishes 
to join the true church, must first ofall seek 
fellowship with the central organization; and he 
need not regard his fellowship with any visible 
organization as a matter of life and death. When 
the idea that the original Apostolic church is yet 
alive, and present to the world, overshadowing all 
things, and vested with supreme judicial authority, 
shali swell to its proper dimensions in the minds 
of believers, (as it will, when they become truly 
spiritual,) the pretensions of all visible sects that 
claim the keys of the kingdom of heaven by virtue 
of ‘apostolical succession,’ or in any other way, 
will sink into insignificance. Every eye will turn 
from the body to the soul of Christianity. 

Romanists and others insist that an outward, 
visible church-organization is a necessary part of 
the apparatus of salvation, for the same reason as 
that which made the incarnation of Christ neces- 
sary, i.e., because men must be drawn to God 
through human sympathies; and for that purpose 
the divine nature, at the point of contact with the 
world, must be clothed in human nature. This is 
the strong point of the argument which adherents 
of the Catholic church adyance in favor of that 
organization. They maintain that if there is no 
church on earth, then the line of communication 
with the Godhead is broken, and we must wait 
for a new reconciliation. ‘To this I reply, there is 
a spiritual as well as a visible element in human 
nature, and communication with the Godhead is 
opened through spiritual sympathies, rather than 
through visible acts and organizations. But so 
far as spiritual sympathies are concerned, men are 
in as good position for entering into fellowship 
with the invisible Primitive church, as they are 
for entering into fellowship with the pope and 
his cardinals. The latter, as well as the former, 
are invisible to all except the few who can travel 
to Rome; and the former certainly have more 
spiritual power, and extension of spiritual presence 
than the latter. The union of God with human 
nature is not proved to be broken by the fact that 
no visible conductor exists. What visible con- 
ductor was concerned in the descent of the Spir- 
it on the day of Pentecost? Christ was in the 
heavens, and the disciples, before that event, had 
not received the power of the Christian dispensa- 
tion. The divine nature descended upon them 
not through the bodily presence of Christ, but 
through his invisible human nature. So all the 
riches of the Godhead may come to us through 
the human nature of the first-born church, though 
it is with Christ in the heayens. The disciples 
had received the external word of Christ before 
their baptism, and thereby were in initial com- 
munication with him. So we have received the 
external word of Christ and his apostles, through 
the Bible, and thereby are in initial communica- 
tion with them. Nota link of the original chain 
is wanting. By the very nature of things, if man 
is to be drawn into unity with God, the first step 
of the process must be to turn his face from the 
visible to the spiritual world—to give his faith an 
ascending direction. By the horizontal faith 
which a visible church evokes, he can make no 
approach to God. 

Far be it from me to undervalue the agency of 
human sympathies in the machinery of salvation, 
But I cannot admit that the humanity of Jesus 
Christ is destroyed, or its efficiency as a conduc- 


has passed into the heavens. And no more can I 
admit that the apostolic church is incompetent to 
fulfill the functions of a spiritual motker, because 
it is invisible. In that church, unseen as it is, we 
may discern a yast accumulation of perfected hu- 
man sympathies, which, when faith shall admit 
them to action in this world, will produce effects 
which will amaze the most hopeful expectants of 
the day of redemption. 


into the heavens through a very narrow tube.— 
They see but one ‘ bright particular star,’ while 
the whole firmament is studded with constella- 
tions. Jesus Christ in his own person is regard- 
but the head of a great spiritual body which in- 
cludes the persons of all the primitive believers ; 
and in that whole body dwells the fullness of the 
Godhead. 
that instead of one Christ, we have above us at 
least a hundred and forty-four thousand Christs! 
So faras human sympathies are concerned, the 


In an important sense it may be said 


power of salvation which God gained by the in- 
sarnation of his Son, has since been multiplied by 
the number of all the perfected members of his 
body. 

It is the recognition of this glorious truth 
throughout Christendom, that is wanted more 
than any thing else. to redpen the primitive free 
Men 


are looking on the one hand to their visible church- 


communication between heaven and earth. 


es, and on the other to Jesus Christ in his indi- 
vidual person—while they know not the glory; 
and hardly the existence of the great thousand- 
fold conductor of heavenly power which God has 
prepared in the church which surrounds his Son. 
God will pour himself out upon the world only 
through his appointed channels. His saints, as 
well as their King, are to come and be ‘admired’ 
in the day of his power. 2 Thess. 1:10. The 
faith of Christendom must be enlarged, to behold 
in the clouds of heayen not only the Father and 
the Son, but the ‘sacramental host’ of apostles, 
prophets and primitive believers, before the second 
Pentecost will come. The alienation of Christen- 
dom, not from popery, but from the invisible 
mother-church, is the great breach to be repaired, 
in order that the divine and human natures may 
flow together, and ‘the knowledge of the Lord 
cover the earth, as the waters cover the sea.’ 

In conclusion I would say to you, and tv all, 
who are looking, hoping, and praying for a better 
state of things, who are seeking for that ultimate 
organization which shallembrace within its bosom, 
all the interests, spiritual, social, intellectual, moral 
and political, of mankind; and shall satisfy all the 
wants and aspirations of pure humanity ; that that 
central and all comprehensive kingdom was or- 
ganized 1800 years ago; and now exists, ready to 
be revealed and extended to this world. The 
Primitive church is a universal nucleus of all these 
interests, and during its past career has worked 
out and tested all the problems of human ecvno- 
my, ‘The true ecclesiastial polity is there estab- 
lished. The true form of government is nota 
thing that is yet to beinventedand tried. It was 
invented at least 1800 vears ago, and has been in 
actual operation ever since the destruction of Je- 
rusalem. We may say of it, as we say of salva- 
tion, ‘It is finished.” When God laid the founda- 
tions of the New Jerusalem, he gave the world its 
Capital. When he set his Son upon the throne, 
he established the ‘everlasting kingdom’ which 
will gather to itself all the nations of the earth 
in federal union, or dash them in pieces.— 
So also the true plan of Association, about which 
many in these days are busily scheming, is not a 
matter of future discovery and experiment. The 
church of the first-born has been for ages working 
out in theory and practice, all the problems of 
social science. If Fourier, or any other socialist 
reformer, has had access to the heavenly model 
and has based his theories on the actual experi- 
ments of the citizens of the New Jerusalem, his 
system will stand. If not. it will be consumed 
when the fire shall try every man’s work. In 
short, the aim of all who aspire to be reformers 
of church, state, and society, should be, and I 
trust soon will be, not to arrange in some new 
form the patch-work of ‘visible institutions, or to 
devise new schemes of their own, but to enter in- 
to amicable and intimate relations with the eccle- 
siastical, national, and social Phalanx, which com- 
menced a setttement on the everlasting mount 
eighteen hundred years ago, and is doubtless now 
ready to lay before the world the results of its 
labors and investigations, To all who reverence 


antiquity; to all who look beyond and above 
themselves for wisdom; to all who are sick of ex- 





tor of the divine nature frustrated, because he 


God is manifested in the | 


have any conception. Most persons are gazing 


edas the only incarnation of God; whereas he is | 


reformers; to all who long for a tried, immovea- 
ble, divine basis of religious, political and social 


organization, I offer this advice:—Open com- | 
munication with the Primitive church; labor | 
| 


and pray that THE WILL OF Gop MAY BE DONE ON 
EARTH AS IT IS DONE IN HEAVEN. 





Historical Memoranda. 


The following observations were penned down | 





flesh at the present time, on a scale of which few | after reading with considerable interest the books 


|of Kings and Chronicles in the Old Testament: | 


The two books of Kings appear to be the his- } 
| tory of the kingdom of Israel more particularly ; | 
and Chronicles, of the kingdom of Judah. Judah | 
| had the best kings—Israel had the prophets, Eli- 
jah and Elisha. 
ges in the line of kings in the kingdom of Israel. 
But the Kings of Judah succeeded each other in 
a direct line from David. Athaliah tried to break 
the succession in Judah by a massacre of all the 


| 
’ . | 
There were seven or eight chan- 


seed royal, but Joash an infant prince was saved, 
and her design thwarted. So that David’s throne 
was established, according to the promise, and 
descended by inheritance to Christ. The revolt 
of the ten tribes, though immediately proveked by 
the oppression of Rehoboam, was still ‘from the 
Lord,’ he wis opposed to a reiinion and anointed 
Jeroboam himself as king of Israel. He also 
anointed Jehu; but the other changes in the line 
of the kings of Israel were unauthorized and vio- 
lent. 

Judah had its seat of government at Jerusa- 
lem; Israel at Shechem. Judah had the house of 
God, which was the scene of much important his- 
Wicked kings let it goto ruin, or even de- 
Hostile nations took pos- 


tory. 
filed it with images. 
session of its treasures; sometimes they were ad- 
vanced by the kings of Judah to obtain security 
from invaders. Goodkings signalized their reigns 
by repairing the house of God. 

About half the kings of Judah were good: 
none of the kings of Israel were good. 
kings of Judah that were good, all, with a single 
exception, are represented as departing from 
the path of righteousness and incurring God’s 
displeasure and criticism, during some period of 
their history—generally at the last part of it. 
He always took notice of their repentance, and in 
several instances put off the judgments he medi- 
tated till the future. It is noticeable that Jez- 
ebel, a woman, introduced the worship of Baal in 


Those 


Israel—she was the occasion of infinite mischief 
in Israel, and in Judah by its affinity with Israel. 
ae ¢ <i > 
Character Portraits. 

A. and B. are exact opposites in some respects. 

A. is very active, and is efficient in nearly ev- 
ery thing he undertakes to do; and he is quite 
disposed to undertake whatever comes within his 
reach,-and to asssume responsibilities that do not 
properly belong tohim, Uis keen eyes are always 
open, and if any thing happens to go not precisely 
as it should, you may be assured that he knows it, 
and will soon set about ‘righting’ it. He is ever 
punctual, precise, and methodical. With him, there 
is a place for every thing, and he makes it his busi- 
ness to see that every thing is kept in its proper 

place. 

In contrast, B. has a lazy tendency. 
inclined to shirk than assume responsibilities. In- 


7 


stead of ‘ keeping things strait,’ he ‘ Jets them drift.’ 


He is more 


And when he uses an article, he will be more likely 
to carelessly lay it down inthe most convenient 
place, than to return it to the place whence it was 
taken. If he commences a job of work, it does not 
necessarily follow that he will complete it as soon as 
possible. 

Now between A. and B. there would naturally be 
considerable chafing. A.’s habits would provoke B., 
and B.’s habits would irritate A. A. would seek to 
correct B. in a legal or arbitrary way, and B. would 
involuntarily refuse to come under A.’s demineering, 
driving spirit. 

How, then, can A. and B. become harmonized, so as 
to work musically together ? Not by direct efforts on 
the part of either A. or B., or both; but, plainly, by 
their both seeking in Christ the true spirit of harmo- 
ny. That will, on the one hand, induce A. to be for- 
bearing toward B., and to search for good in his cha- 
racter, rather than to gaze at his deficiencies. And 
the same spirit will, on the other hand, infuse into 
B. an inspired interest in business, which will 
make him forget his careless and lazy inclinations, 
and give him all needful energy and punctuality. 

Thus, all cause of discord between A. and B. will be 
gradually removed, and perfect harmony will be the 
ultimate result. 








—It is suggested that the long-skirted ladies 
who sweep the streets with their trains, be called 
“ Broomers.”’—Home Journal. 





—Twenty expeditions have taken part in the 
search for Sir John Franklin, at a cost of one mil- 
lion of dollars. 





isting institutions, and the air-castles of crude 





Analects. 
- emes The wisest man expressed his taste 


in a song of love. 


---- Happiness comes not from place, 
but from a meek and quiet spirit. 


---- Learn to appreciate little things: 
you will thus keep a perpetual sunshine of spirit 


|about you. 


---- It is not possible to be placed in 
a position where we cannot perform our whole 
duty—please God, and be happy. 


---- In the world genius is valued most, 
and simple obedience is despised; but in heaven 
obedience is valued, and genius without obedience 
is despised. 


---- The grand mystery of the gospel 
is vital union with Christ—the merging of self in 
his life—the extinguishment, of the pronoun J at 
the spiritual center. 


---- The confession of Christ is an 
infallible prescription for all evils of body and 
soul—to be applied internally, externally and 
eternally, at all times, and inall places. 


---- Persons imagine they can get hap- 
piness in this, that, and the other external thing; 
but they actually find it only when they seek it 
interiorly. 


----‘ He that humbleth himself shall 
be exalted,’ not arbitrarily, but because his obedi- 
ence will develop the real matter of greatness in 
him. 


---- The more we appreciate God, and 
drink of his Sprit, whether our position be high 
or low, the less temptation wo shall have to envy 
on the one hand, and to pride.on the other. 


--.-If God is the fountain of good- 
ness and beauty, (and we are certain he is,) then 
whenever we enjoy any thing we touch the abyss 
of sweetness,—and of course there is open to us 
an unfathomable fountain of novelty. 

.--- Christ is in all things a medium 
spirit. Ile is not gloomy, on the one hand, or 
frivolous, on the other: neither dull, nor light- 


minded. He has the good of all states, and the 
evil of none. He is seriously joyful, and joyfully 
serious, 


----Let our hearts rest upon these con- 
clusions: that our relation to God is an opening 
universe of experience ; that the enigma of love is 
not solved, and never will be; that it is possible 
for any one to be converted back to the spirit of 
childhood; that the objective means of happiness 
are rich as the depths of God; and that the sub- 
jective conditions of enjoyment are, provided for 
us in the New Covenant. 


---- True prayer is the natural lan- 
guage of a heart filled with love to God. It is un- 
sludied, because it is simply the promptings of the 
Spirit within: unaffected, because. the desire to 
please God predominates over the desire to pleasc 
men, rendering the suppliant sincere and single- 
hearted: regenerating in its influence, because it 
brings us into communication. with resurrection 
life. 

---- We shall learn to eat: and drink in 
the pure and, heavenly spirit, not by forced ab- 
stinence, but by exercising ourselves in faith—by 
recognizing Christ in our food—by willfully dis- 
cerning the Lord’s body—by mingling our food 
with thanksgiving, the word of God, and prayer— 
by believing that what we receive will not only 
be good to our bodies, but a means of worship 
and edification to our souls. 


..-- The road on which ambition trav- 
els has these disadvantages: the higher it ascends 
the more difficult its ascent, becomes, till at last it 
terminates on some elevation tov narrow for 
friendship, too steep for safety, too sharp for re- 
pose, and where tlre occupant, above the sympathy 
of man, and below the friendship of angels, resem- 
bles in his solitude, if not in the depth of his suf- 
ferings, 2 Prometheus chained to the Caucassian 
rock.—<dnon. 


..--It is a laborious life to lead, to be 
all the time trying to seem better than we are.— 
We can save ourselves this usoless trouble by 
havirg true faith in Christ: we can soon be bet- 
ter than we seem; so that the more thoroughly 
we are known, the more good and beautiful we 
shall appear—so that the exposition of our char- 
acter, instead of putting us to shame, will bring 
us to glory. That is a precious state, and within 
the reach of every one. Faith in Christ identi- 
fies us with him—makes his goodness and beauty 
ours; and in such a state of union with Christ. 
persons are actually better than it is possible for 
them to seem to be. 





Which is Primary? 

It is said that the natural effect of com- 
fortable and pleasant surroundings, is to 
produce geniality of heart, refinement of 
manners and improvement of the whole 
character. The converse of this is also 
true. A loving heart and refined nature, 
will produce a genial atmosphere and 
pleasant surroundings of all kinds. The 
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two things form a dualty, and the ques- 
tion naturally arises, which is primary 
and which is secondary ? At which end 
of the proposition shall we begin, in or- 
der to work out the problem of the world’s 
regeneration ? The Fouricrists assume 
that our surroundings are the primary 
thing—that the place to begin the work 
of regeneration is in them. We, as Bi- 
ble Communists, on the contrary, assume 
that the condition of the heart is primary 
—that comfortable surroundings and the 
good fruits of Association are the sponta- 
neous outgrowth of love in the heart, 
which is the gift of God through faith. 
They seek happiness by building a tower, 
whose top shall at last reach unto heaven. 


We seek it by laying our foundations in| 


the cement of that loving spirit which 
has come down from heaven. 


The Origin of Evil.--No. 3. 
IV. All the positive evidence which 


the Bible furnishes on the subject of the 
origin of the Devil, goes to prove that he 





is uncreated, 

1. We learn from Gen. 2: 9, and 3: 5, 
22, that ‘God knew good and evil’ before 
the fall of Adam. Evil therefore existed 
at that time ; but not in the things which 
God had made, for he pronounced them 
all ‘very good.’ Where then did it exist, 
if not in an vncreated Devil? We have 
no allusion in all the Bible to the fall of 
any angels in the period between the cre- 
ation and fall of Adam. A fact so mo- 
mentous must not be assumed without 
proof. That the Devil was the evil power 
which God knew before the fall of Adam, 
and that he was the seducer of Eve, and 
the father of Cain, is evident from Rev. 
12: 9, Rom. 16: 20, 1 John 3: 12, &e. 
If he existed at the time of the fall, and 
was a Devil then, as these texts and the 
whole tenor of scripture indicate, we must 
either conclude that God created him a 
Devil, which is contrary to Gen. 1: 31; or 
that he was created good and had fallen, 
of which there is no account ; or lastly, 
that he was uncreated, 

2. In the parable of the tares and 
wheat, (Matt..13: 24—43,) the person 
who sowed the tares (i.e. the representa- 
tive of the Devil, as appears by the sub- 
sequent explanation) is not described as 
a rebellious son or servant of the owner of 
the field, but as ‘an enemy,’ altogether 
alien from his household, which is incon- 
gruous with truth, if the Devil is a part 
of creation. Indeed if the Devil is a 
created being, who has fallen from origi- 
nal holiness, he should have been con- 
sidered as a part of the moral field ; and 
the question, ‘Whence came the tares?’ 
should have been asked first of all with 
reference to his apostasy. To answer the 
question, ‘ Whencecame the sins of man- 
kind ?’ by affirming that the Devil is 
the author of them, is only removing 
the question one link farther back in the 
chain of causation, without clearing it up, 
unless we can stop at this second link, 
and believe that the Devil is in fact the 
uncreated author of evil, as God is of 
good. This is the idea which Christ evi- 
dently intended to convey. He places 
the Devil, not in the created field, as one 
of the seeds which God sowed, but side 
by side with the uncreated Son of man, 
as a primary sower of seed. If the parable 
teaches any thing, it teaches that the 
Devil existed and was an enemy, before 


for evil is coérdinate with that of Christ 
for good. 

3. Christ says ‘the Devil was a mur- 
John 8: 44. 


If we 


derer from the beginning.’ 
From the beginning of what ? 
say from the beginning of his existence— 
which is the most natural construction ,— 
we must either admit that God created 
him a murderer, which is contrary to Gen, 
1: 31; or that he was uncreated, If we 
say, from the beginning of the world; then 
again, we must either show that he was 
created before the beginning of the world 
and had fallen—which we canvot do,—or 
we must say that God created him at the 
beginning of the world amurderer—or that 
he was uncreated, If we deny, assome 
do, that the text means anything more 
than that the Devil was the jirst sinner, 
wemust place his apostasy before Adam’s; 
and Adam’s fall is the first we have any 
account of after creation: so that we must 
either build up a baseless supposition of 
the Devil’s apostasy, in the period be- 
tween creation and the fall of Adam, or 
we must admit that he was uncreated.—— 
If it is said that the clause following the 
text, viz., ‘he abode not in the truth,’ is 
evidence of his apostasy, we reply, that 
the Greek word translated abode, is the 
same that occurs in John 1: 26—‘there 
standeth one among you, &c. Its first 
and principal meaning is simply to stand ; 
and the translators undoubtedly used 
their doctrinal, more than their philologi- 
val judgment, in rendering it abode. But 
admitting that it means abode, it still 
appears from what follows the clause in 
question, that if the Devil was ever in 
the truth, the truth never was in him,— 
‘He abode not in the truth, because there 
is no truth in him.” We may take this 
as a passage parallel to 1 John 2: 16— 
‘They went out from us, but they were 
not of us; for if they had been of us, 
they would no doubt have continued with 
us.” The Devil forsook the external fel- 
lowship of the truth, (which we may admit 
he once enjoyed, as he came before the 
Lord with the sons of God, Job 1: 6,) 
because he never had internal fellowship 
with it. If we have regard, in determin- 
ing the meaning of the phrase ‘from the 
to the usus loguendi of the 


beginning,’ 
evangelist in whose writings it occurs, we 
must come that he 
means to designate by it, eternal preéx- 


to the conclusion 


istence. He constantly describes the pre- 
éxistence of Christ thus: ‘That which 
was from the beginning.’ 1 John 1: 1.— 
‘I write unto you, fathers, because ye 
have known him that is from the begin- 
ning.’ 2: 13, 14. 
generally admitted that the phrase refers 


In these cases, it is 


to Christ’s existence before creation.— 
But why should we change its meaning, 
when the same evangelist on the next 
page of the same discourse, says, ‘the 
Devil sinneth from the beginning ?’ 

V. Our position that the Devil is an 
uncreated being, is confirmed by its har- 
mony with several remarkable phenomena 
which we find connected with his charac- 
ter and history in the Bible. 

1, Many passages of scripture place Sa- 
tan on one hand, and God or his Son on 
the other, in an antithesis which appa- 
rently implies that they are codrdinate 
antagonists. J*or example,—Christ com- 
missioned Paul ‘to open the blind eyes, 
and to turn them from darkness to light, 
and from the power of Satan unto God.’ 


to you. Jas, 4: 7, 8. 
the tares and wheat, as we have seen, 
Christ is represented on one hand, as sow- 
ing the good seed—‘ the children of the 
kingdom;’ and the Devil on the other, 
the wicked one.’ Christ is the life of the 
death.’ Christ is the light of men: the 
Devil is ‘the ruler of the darkness of this 
world, and blinds the minds of them that 
believe not.’ Christ is ‘ faithful and true’ 
—is that Word which is truth: ‘the Devil 
is a liar and the father of it,’ and ‘ there 
is no truth in him” Christ so loved 
mankind that he laid down his life to save 
them: the Devil ‘was a murderer from 
the beginning, and ‘as a roaring lion, 
seeketh whom he may devour.” The pro- 
priety and force of all this antithesis is 
greatly diminished if we suppose the Devil 
to be merely a created being. 

2. It appears from several passages in 
the Bible, that Satan’s ruling passion 
is ambition for divine worship. In his 
final assault on the integrity of Christ, 
he took him up into a high mountain, 
showed him all the kingdoms of the world, 
and said, ‘All these things will I give 
thee if thou wilt fall down and worship 
me.’ Matt. 4: 9. The Man of sin, who is 
an incarnation of Satan, is represented 


as ‘opposing and exalting himself above 
all that is called God, or that is worship- 
ed ; so that he, as God, sitteth in the 
temple of God, showing himself that he 
is God’ 2' Thess, 2: 4. Now it is hardly 
supposable, that a being, necessarily con- 
scious, as all mere creatures must be, of 
a finite, subordinate nature, should seri- 
ously undertake rivalship with God. But 
that an uncreated being should do s0, is 
perfectly natural. 

3. The fact that it was found necessary 
to send an uncreated being into the world 
to overcome the Devil, indicates that he 
If he had been a man, 
he might have been overcome by a man, 
If he had been only a fallen angel, we 
may presume that a stronger angel might 


was uncreated. 


have been found among the hosts of heav- 
en. If he had been super-angelic, and 
yet a created being, it is certainly proba- 
ble that an antagonist might have been 
found or prepared within the bounds of 
creation, strong enough to encounter and 
overcome him. It is only on the suppo- 
sition of his eternal nature, that we can 
see the fitness of the mission against him 
of the eternal Son of God. 


— rt 0 Gee 


Not our Own. 
We shall always find relief from temp- 
tations and darkness, just as soon as we 
consciousness that 


“an raise a sincere 


God owns us. The power of Satan has 
full sweep toward us when we get out 
of that idea; but it cannot follow us be- 
hind a simple acknowledgment that we 
are not our own, but are the property of 
God. For if we are not our own, we 
have nothing of our own to care for: if 
we are God’s property, he has placed us 
in our present circumstances to look after 
his things, and we have no concern with 
any thing else. In this position, taken 
with right apprehension of spirit, the 
evil one cannot touch us. Suppose he 
comes with the suggestion that I am in 
difficult circumstances—surrounded with 








the world was made ; and that his agency 





Acts 26: 18. James says, ‘Jesist the 





evil that I cannot cope with, and that I 


Devil and he will flee from you; draw| must succumb; or even if he comes still 
. . . | . e 

nigh unto God, and he will draw nigh un- | nearer, and attacks me with accusation, 

In the parable of | and blackens everything in my inner ex- 


perience as well as in my circumstances; 
I answer, if this is all so, I cannot attend 
| to it; I am not my own, but belong abso- 
‘lutely to another; and I have no power 


as sowing the evil seed—‘ the children of; to leave my owner’s business. The sug- 


| gestions would be exceedingly pertinent 


world: ‘the Devil hath the power of |if I belonged to myself, and I should feel 


bound to look at them; but as it is, they 
jare no more to me than they are to any 
body else: you must go to my owner. 

This acknowledgment of God’s right 
| in us, turns every way against selfishness, 
| and raises us into the liberty of seeking 
only the things which are Jesus Christ’s. 
[It is as valid and effectual against dis- 
couragement and accusation, as it is 
against pleasure-seeking. If God owns 
me, his interest is pledged to take care 
of me. I know that he will not place me 
in circumstances that are too hard for 
me, and so endanger his own property. 
‘No man shall pluck them out of my 
Father’s hand.’ And the consciousness 
of this relation to God, while it narrows 
my responsibilities to the simple one of 
doing his will, also invests me with per- 
fect assurance against all circumstances 
that would interfere with this end. 

Further, my owner has a right to give 
me such experience as he pleases; and I 
have no more occasion to turn aside and 
occupy myself in adjusting that matter, or 
disputing with the devil about it, than I 
have to do any other private business.— 
The devil’s object is gained, if under any 
pretense he can call us away fron our busi- 
ness, and make us resume possession of 
ourselves. The egotism in which he works 
this result, frequently takes the form of 
conscientiousness and improvement-seek- 
ing; but even our own improvement is 
subject tothe great principle that God 
owns all things, and must be followed in 
the spirit that seeks the things that are 
Jesus Christ’s, Otherwise it is a disguised 
effort of egotism to maintain itself, when 
it is God’s purpose to cast it down, A 
person who is in a perpetual fret about 
his own state, as well as one who is 
self-satisfied, will make no improvement. 
Both of them are seeking their own, and 
forget that they are owned by another. 
The highest assurance that we have of 
perfection and eternal rest, is in this fact; 
and to always realize and understand it, 
is a sure way out of trouble, 





Mrs. Swissueim on PotyGamy.—A_ new ques- 
tion is likely to arise in politics, ‘ Shall the Mor- 
mons, with their polygamy, be admitted into the 
Union?? We wish to commit ourselves in ad- 
vance, and say yes, certainly, to be sure, why not? 
We have thirteen states now, in which polygamy 
is practiced and provided for by law. We haye an 
administration whose chief business it is to de- 
fend, spread and perpetuate the institution. Now, 
we like variety ; and as these thirteen States have 
all one kind of polygamy, and the Mormons an- 
other, we want the Salt Lake folks to make up a 
collection. We have long been in national com- 
munion with a set of men who keep concubines, 
and sell their children. We should like a speci- 
men of those who educate and support all their 
offspring. 

To our mind a plurality of wives is decent and 
proper compared to purchasing mistresses like 
sheep, as do our brethren of the South, or yet to 
licensing brothels and gaming and drinking houses, 
as do the ‘ fathers’ of our Eastern cities. 

While men are sole legislators they will always 
provide for their own vices; and we think the 
Mormons have taken by far the most decent 
course. The present members of this confederacy 
have not been and are not so very circumspect in 
their own morals that they need be very prudish 
about their company.—Saturday Visitor. 
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